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NOTE. 

The attention of subscribers is drawn to the fact 
that owing to the large number of recruits who have 
left the Postal Service for the Army, and the necessary 
reorganization of the Staff, some delay in the delivery 


of the “Library World”’ may occur in the post at 
home as well as abroad. 


All Communications to be addressed to the Editor, 
</o GRAFTON & Co., 
8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, 
London, W.C. I. 


The Subscription Rates are as follows :— 
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Special Rates quoted for large quantities. 
Post Paid to any address for 12 Months. 


By subscribing direct the punctual receipt of the magazine is assured. 
Subscribers also receive the T1TLE-PaGE AND INDEX to the volume without 
charge (price to non-subscribers 8d. net). 


To The Library World, 
Messrs. Grafton & Co., 
8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 


Please enter my name as a Subscriber to The Library World for 
Volume XXI, July 1918—June 1919, and send 


copy (ies) for which I enclose. to the following 
address. 
Name... 
_ Address 


Cheques, Postal Orders, &c., should be made payable to The Library World. 


i. 


EDITORIAL. 


The decision of the Council of the Library Association 
not to hold a Conference this year will surprise only those who 
are not satisfied with the present progress of the library 
movement in this country. If we ventured to judge by the 
absence of complaints at this decision our conclusion would 
necessarily be that by far the greater number of librarians are 
thus satisfied. It is only when a comprehensive glance at the 
whole movement is taken that doubts arise in our mind that 
we should like to see resolved. We are to rest in acquiescent 
contentment with the present silence and apparent inactivity. 
Other bodies, probably possessed of less wisdom—professional 
associations, trades unions, and similar organizations—are 
meeting with a certain eagerness and enthusiasm which, in 
the circumstances, must be rather bewildering to our placid 


Council. 


Are they right, or are we? Again and again we have 
admitted the difficulties of the times ; we admit them now; 
but in so doing we have to admit equally that our professional 
organization is not strong enough to meet them, far less to 
overcome and to turn them to use. It is a pitiful confession. 
Changes of the most radical character are passing over the 
country, and, as far as it is humanly possible to judge, the 
future is gradually being shaped for us. Those professions 
which have strong programmes and faith in them are ready to 
meet altered circumstances ; and the Conference we held last 
year encouraged us to hope that we too should be ready for 
anything. A more excellent programme of possibilities has 
never been adopted by any profession. Its adoption, however, 
has led to— what? A year of intermittent committees, and 
nothing more, except the confession of futility which this 
decision of the Council undoubtedly is. 


* 
Has the old criticism that the personnel of the profession 


in Great Britain is not equal to its tasks any truth in it ? 
We have always hoped not, but our hope is becoming strained. 
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“ After the war things may be different,’’ we are told. After 
the war they will be different, but probably not in the way 
implied. Clamant voices of all kinds, urgent claims, vital 
demands of every character, and social changes perhaps 
beyond present conception, will be alive after the war ; and, 
then, who will have time or opportunity to remember public 
libraries ? Has anything whatever been done anywhere by 
anyone in Great Britain to publish and sustain the importance 
of libraries since October, 1917 ? We can remember practi- 
cally nothing. Perhaps the case is beyond any body of men 
tomake good. Wedonotbelieveso. The least that librarians 
who remain in England could have done was to strain every 
nerve to keep the movement active, sound and “ offensive ” 
for the sake of the younger ones who are with the Armies, and 
who hope to come back to it. The Library Association is 
inactive because librarians are so ; if we are wrong, why does 
the Library Association Council exist? It could not live a 
month if British librarians as a body did not tacitly support it. 


* 


The library movement, as a whole, is healthy enough in 
individual effort. Proof is to hand in the many excellent 
reports we receive, which show increased issues, a desire to 
meet the fluid conditions of the hour on the part of librarians, 
and not infrequent instances of public appreciation. The 
weakness appears to lie in the administration of the Library 
Association, and our contributor, “ Callimachus,” lays bare 
in “ Letters on Our Affairs” this month—to which we draw 
special attention—what seems to be the case against it. 


* * * 


Out of the new register of voters arises a small problem 
of interest to librarians. The wives of burgesses are now 
registered and exercise voting rights equally with their hus- 
bands--become, in fact, burgesses. In most lending library 
rules it is required that “ non-ratepayers ” are to be guaranteed 
by a person “whose name appears on the current burgess- 
roll.”’ If this is interpreted literally in future it means that 
both the woman and the man of a household may guarantee 


| 
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themselves, or act individually as guarantors of others. In 
English law a husband is responsible for debts (and, therefore, 
for guarantees, we presume) contracted by the wife ; so the 
effect of the new register may leave the matter very much 
where it was before. We hope, however, to give our readers a 
legal ruling on the point in our next issue. 


* * 


The active little library at Waterloo-with-Seaforth has 
put into practice the following rule :—“ Visitors to the district 
will be permitted to borrow books on presenting their member- 
ship ticket of their own public library. It is suggested that 
public library members in this district, when visiting other 
towns, should take their membership tickets with them, and 
seek the same facility in the town’s library.”” Any rule which 
brings about co-operation between libraries, such as this one 
suggests, is worthy of attention. Such co-operation exists 
between Brighton and Croydon, and we have not heard of any 
ill results from it. We venture to suggest that safe-guards 
are wanting in the Waterloo suggestion ; it throws the whole 
responsibility of lending books upon the town visited, and that 
may injure the scheme. The difficulty can be got over if 
the librarian of the home town signs a simple declaration that 
the applicant is ‘‘a borrower in good standing ””’ at his library. 
Such a procedure will prevent the use of tickets by those 
unsatisfactory borrowers who are on the register of most 
libraries. 

* * * 


No words of ours can express the unutterable loathing 
with which all book-lovers must regard the havoc amongst 
priceless books made by the Germans at Chateau Thierry. 
Now and again in the history of the world libraries have been 
burned, sometimes deliberately, but never before have we 
heard of a minute fouling of individual books. It is the 
insensate rage of the dog smitten with rabies, savage, degenerate 
and worse than bestial. There have been German biblio- 
graphers who seemed to be civilized. We suppose that they 
are all dead. It is a comfort to us to know that retribution 
will be taken for this ; but the memory of the bookman will 


retain the outrage ineffaceably. 


, 
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AN EARLY ITALIAN PRESS. THE FIRST 
PRINTERS AT CAGLI. 
By James P. R. 


AGLI, formerly known as Callis, is a town in Umbria, not far 
from Urbino. On the eastern slope of the Appenines, the 
ancient town was situated near to the watershed. The 

road running beneath it formed one of the earliest arteries from 
West to East.. 

Flaminius, the famous Consul, reconstructed this road in 
about B.c. 220, and afterwards it bore his name and was known as 
“*Via Flaminia.” It had previously been a ‘‘ pilgrim way”’ leading 
to Monte Petrara, the site of the temple of Jupiter Appeninus, the 
chief deity of the Umbrians. The Romans made use of the town 
as one of the post houses on the Via Flaminia and a rest camp for 
their soldiers. In 1878, in the course of archeological excavations, 
several bronze statues of the Imperial age were discovered, as well 
as the remains of a foundry. In A.D. 359 it was we find the seat 
of a bishopric, Greciano, the first bishop of Cagli, being one of the 
greatest opponents of Arianism. 

Its military history is not without importance. In the imme- 
diate vicinity was the fortress of Petra Petissa, and the surrounding 

ound was the scene of many battles all down the ages. The 

ths, the Huns and the Lombards, all in turn passed along the 
wild and narrow valley, and the town from time to time knew many 
masters. It finally passed into the hands of the Popes under 
Nicholas IV. The present town was built a little lower down the 
slope of the mountain in 1289. 

A district noted for its literary and artistic activities in the 
Renaissance period, it was there that Giovanni Sanzio, the father 
of Raphael, was born. He removed to Urbino before the birth of 
his distinguished son, but at the present time some of the father’s 
pictures are exhibited in the town of Cagli. 


The neighbouring towns of Urbino and Fano are of course 
well known for their litetary associations. 

In 1475, the first printing press was established at Cagli, and 
only four books (two of them having second issues with variations) 
are known to have been issued from it between the 29th June, 1475, 
and 15th October, 1476. From that date, until the close of the 
nineteenth century in 1891, there is no trace of any printing having 
been executed in the town. The first printers were Italians, 
Robertus de Fano and Bernadinus de Bergamo. In the first book 
they printed in Cagli, Laurentius Abstemius, in a verse following the 
colophon, dwells with pardonable pride upon the fact that these 
printers were native born Italians, and not, as was so common at 
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the time, either Germans or Frenchmen (vide reproduction of this 
colophon infra). It was no idle boast, as prior to 1475 the vast 
majority of printers in Italy were foreigners. As a matter of fact, 
Cagli was one of the earliest of the provincial presses in the country. 
Enquiries in modern Cagli have failed to elicit any further informa- 
tion as to these two printers. We cannot trace them as printing 
in any other town, and are, therefore, forced to the conclusion that 
they cannot have found the new craft a commercial success, an 
experience not uncommon among early typographers. 


The following ate particulars of the books issued from the 


29th June, 1475. 
Vecius (Mapuetus), D& Morte ASTYANACTIS OPUS JOCUNDUM ET 


MISERABILE. 
Fol. ta.—Maret Vecctr LAuDENsIS POETAECE/LEBERRIMI DE MoRTE 


ASTYANACTIS/OPUS JOCUNDUM ET MISERABILE, 
Fol 6b.—Anno Gratiae. M.CCCCLXXV. tertio Kalendas/Julii. Hoc 


opusculum Callii impressum e Tepore/Domini FEperict Illustrissimi Vrbina- 
tium du/cis. ac sacro sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae Gofalonerii: /Laurentii 


Abstemii Maceratensis carmen./_— - 
Ingenium ne forte putes non esse Latinis : 
i tantum Gallos Teutonas atque probas 
oc media Italia geniti impressere Robertus 
Cum Bernadino quod breue cernis opus. 


The following is a facsimile reproduction of this colophon :— 
Anno Gratiz .M.CCCCLXXV. tettio Kalendzs 
Julu.Hoc opufculum Callu impreflum é épore 
Domini FEDERIC] Jlufiriffim: Vrbinatium du 
cis,ac facrofanctz Romanzx Ecclefiz Gofaloner i; 


Laurenti Abftem1 Maceratenfis carmen 


Ingénium ne forte putes non effe Latints: 

Qui tantrum Gallos Teutonas atq; probas 
Hoc media Italia genie: impreffere Robertus 
, Cum Bernardino quod bréue cernis opus, 


4to. Roman letter (large). 20 lines measuring 116 mm., 30 long lines to a 
page. The first word of each line commences with a capital, which is separated 
the rest of the word bya space. Six leaves without signatures, foliation 

or catchwords, Spaces left for capitals on the recto of the first and sixth 


leaves, 
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Hain 15935 (not seen) ; BRUNET V., p. 1112. 

*,*The only copy of this book known at the present time, is one in the writer's 
collection, having been formerly in the Heber and S. R. Christie-Miller libraries, 
This copy measures 254 +180 mm. The capital on the recto of the first leaf is 

supplied in red with slight penwork ornamentation extending to the margin. 

Vecio MaFFE£o, an Italian orator and poet, was born at Lodi in 1407 and 
educated at Milan and the Pavia University. He commenced to write poetry 
at the age of 16. He eventually became a canon at St. Peters in Rome and 
died there in 1458. 

Il. 
18th December, 1475. 
FRANCESCO DA SIENNA, CONSIGLIO OPTIMO CONTRA LO MorBO PESTILEN- 
TIALE. 
Fol. 1a. UHC/Adsit pncipio xpus: & uirgo maria meo/QuEsTo E VNo/ 
consiglio optimo contra lo/mobo pestiletiale : cioe/anguinaglie : carbu/chuli: 
atracene : apo/stemie : e altri mali ca/tiui & apostemosi co/posito per magro- 
fran/ciso da scena (sic) doctoe/nell arte medicinale./ 

Fol. 8b. line = die 18 dece/1475 : bris./ 

(in fine) Deo 


8vo. Roman letter (rough and unequal), two columns of 26 lines. Eight 
leaves without foliation, signatures or catch 

II. No. 523. 

*,* A copy is to be found in the Bibl. Nat. Neopolitana. (For another 
edition undated see No. V.). 

Franciscus de Srena (Benci, Franciscus), was the son of Ugo Benci, the 
famous doctor. In 1450 he was a professor at the University of Ferrara, 
and died in 1487. 

III. (Variety A.). 

1st March, 1476. 

CAMPANUS: ORATIO PRO Bapt. SPHORTIA URBINI CoMITISSA. 

Fol. ta. loaNNIS ANTONII CAMPANI/FUNEBRIS ORATIO PRO BaP/TISTA 
SPHORTIA VR/BINI ComITISsA, AC/PRINCIPE ILLV/STRISSIMA. 

1bh— ( ) Oannes Antonius Campanus/Antistes Prutinorum 
Saluiato Sal./Sabinum tuum . 

Fol. 24b. (line 9) Callii. Anno Salutis. M.CCCCLXXVI/In Kin Mar. 
Fol. 25a. Lauretii Abstemii Maceratesis Carmen/ 

Ingenium ne forte putes no esse latinis 

Qui tatum gallos teutonas atque probas 

Hoc media Italia nati, impssere Robertus 

Cum Bernardino, quod breue cernis opus. 
Fol 26 (blank). 


8vo. Roman letter, 24 lines to a page, 26 leaves (a8, bro, c6, dz), without 
foliation, signatures or catchwords. Spaces left for capitals. 

HAIN 4292 (not seen) ; PELLECHET 3183 ; REICHLING IL., p. 135. 

*,* Copies of this book ave to be found in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
(imperfect), the Bibl. Nazionale (Vittoria Emanuale) at Rome, the library of 
the Vatican, and in the Annmary Memorial, Providence, U.S.A. (from the Rush 
C. Hawkins Collection). 

(Variety B.). 

1st March, 1476. 

Fol. ta. loaNNIS ANTONIT CAMPAINI FUNEBRIS ORATIO/PRO BaPTISTA/ 
SPHORTIA/PRINCIPE/CLARIS/SIMA. 

Fol. 2a. (line 8). (  ) Icolaus Vbaldus perusinus, auditor/rotae : Sixti 
pont. max. orator: pompae/uniuersae praesedit. Venere cu eo comi/tes 
equestres duodecim. 


Fol. 6a. ( ) IrRantur fortasse piaerique/uestru Proceres: &c. 
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Fol. 24b. (line 8 tis matris memoria, q Patris/Callii. Anno Salutis. 
M.CCCCL /In Mar. 
Fol. 25a. (query if this contains the verses of Laurentius Abstemius). 
Fol. 26 (blank). 


8vo Roman letter, 23 lines to a page. 26 leaves (the last a blank), 
a8, bro, c6, dz. Twenty lines of type measure 126 mm. Without foliation, 
signatures or catchwords. Spaces left for capitals. 

This issue differs from Variety A in the setting of the title page and 
in addition, the word “ clarissima” is used on the title instead of “ illus- 
trissima.’’ The verses of Laurentius Abstemius, which contain the names of 
the printers, are wanting in the three known copies, but as these appear in 
Variety A on a separate leaf, their absence is probably the result of accident, 
and the final blank in the writer’s copy necessitates their presence originally, 
in order to account for the gatherings. The different setting of the title, 
is, however, conclusive evidence of an issue of the book in two forms. 

On the verso of the first leaf, the author gives particulars of the funeral 
of Baptista, the wife of Federigo Sforza. This funeral had attracted “ all 
Italy,” and a list is given of those who were present. It occupies from the 
verso of the second leaf to the verso of the fifth, and commences :—‘‘Nicolaus 
Ubaldus Perusinus, auditor/ rotae: Sixti pont. max. orator: pompae/uniuersae 
praesedit. Venere cu eo comi/tes equestres duodecim./” Ina similar manner 
all the other distinguished visitors are mentioned with the number of their 
attendants. The list concludes with the statement that the Author (Cam- 
panus) delivered the funeral oration, having been sent by the Pope for the 
purpose, and that he was accompanied by twelve attendant Knights. 

Proctor 7229; REICHLING V. No. 1482. 

*,* Reichling quotes a copy, presumably perfect, in the Biblioteca Alexan- 
drina Romana, and appears to think that it ts unique, but two other copies are 
known, one in the British Museum (wanting the title, the second leaf and the 
final blank), and the other in the writer's collection (wanting the title). 

Joannges ANTONIUS CAMPANUS, a bishop of the church, was born near 
Capua in 1427, and died in Sienna in 1477. 


IV. 
15th October, 1476. 

Servius (Maurus Honoratus), LIBELLUS DE ULTIMIS SYLLABIS ET 
CENTIMETRUM. 

Fol. 1a. Illustri et erudito Principi Domino/Octaviano Vbaldino 
Comiti/ Mercatelli Laurentius Abstemius ma/ceratensis S.P.D. 

Fol. 22b. (line 5) Laus Dro/FEpertco illustrissimo Vrbi/natium Duce ; 
Regio capitaneo/generali: ac Sacrosanctae Roma/nae ecclesiae Vexillifero 
dignis/simo regnate. Inclyto principe/OcTAVIANO eius fratre/ benignissime 
favente: auxilian/teque: Robertus de Fano: et/Bernardinus de Bergomo : 

u/ra opera cum hoc impressere./ iii Anno Salutis.s M.CCCCLXXVI. 
V. Octobris./ 

Fol. 23a. Seruius haec fecit: Maceratae Ab/stemius ortus/Correxit : 
monitis Octavia/NE tuis:/Cum Bernardino Caili impressere/ Robertus : 
Pacifico S1xto tepore potificis/ Tuc Dux Vrbini FEDERICUsS/ signa gerebat/ 
Eccliae. tato quae fuit aucta duce./ 

Fol. (blank). 

Fol. 24a. Registrum huius operis (in two columns). 

Fol. 24b. (blank). 


4to Roman letter (large). 23 lines to a page, 24 leaves without foliation, 
signatures or catchwords. Spaces left for capitals. 

HAIN 14709 (not seen) ; Reicuiine III. p. 182 ; BRUNET V. p. 315. 

*,* Copies of this book ave to be found in the Bibl. Nat. Neopolitana, 
the Biblioteca Nazionale di S. Marco at Venice, and the Biblioteca Naz. (Vittoria 


Emanuale) at Rome. 
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Mavurus Honoratus SErRVIUvs, a famous grammarian and critic, flourished 
in the fourth century. 


Undated, 

(This is another issue of No. II.) 

FRANCESCO DA SIENA, CONSIGLIO OPTIMO CONTRA LO MorBo PEstI- 
LENTIALE. 

Fol. 1a. Jesus/Questo e uno consiglio optimo contra lo mor/bo pestilen- 
tiale cioe Anguinaglie: Carbuncu/li: Antrace: Apostemie: et altri mali 
catiui et/ apostemosi. composto per mastro Francesco/da Siena doctore nell 
arte medicinale./ PRoEmio/(_) ora e da uedere si alchuno cade nel mor/bo 
pestilentiale per defecto de regimeto/ e que modo de rmediarci psto. &c. 

Fol. 8b. (in fine). Laus OMNIPOTENTI DEo/FINIs. 

8vo. 24 long lines to a page, 20 lines measuring 126 mm. Eight leaves. 
No foliation, signatures or catchwords. Space on recto of first leaf left 
for capital with guide letter. It will be noted that unlike the dated issue, 
this book is not in double columns. 

PROcTOR 7230 ; COPINGER II. 2570 (who ascribes it in error to Florence). 

*,* A reproduction of the type used in this book will be found in the publi- 
cations of the Type Facsimile Society (1900 y). 

There is a copy in the British Museum MTA Fo dina the one described by 
Copinger. It appeared in Olschhki’s catalogue of 189 


THE ALPHABETICAL MNEMONIC 
CLASSIFICATION OF INDUSTRY. 


By Ropinson SMITH. 


T has been proposed to establish a central bureau of industrial 
information, and we have been asked to suggest some scheme 
for the dissemination among manufacturers of information 

interesting to each particular trade. We have committed ourselves 
to a scheme of distribution of information by cards, which should 
drop into place in the cabinet of every industrial. This information 
will consist of meaty bits culled from trade-journals, scientific 
reviews, consular reports, patents, &c., and should enable 
British and American manufacturers to keep abreast of scientific 
and industrial knowledge in a way that has not hitherto been 
possible. We have prepared an alphabetical list of some 800 major 
industries (to be had gratis from the Library Bureau, Ltd.), gleaned 
from British and American trade-indices, and we have assigned to 
each industry a number from 1 to 999, leaving many numbers 
blank, scatteringly, in order that the list may grow. Each card 
will bear its appropriate number. A glass manufacturer, for 
example, will receive all No. 127 cards, perhaps 300 or perhaps 
800 cards in a year, each bearing some information of value to his 
business, whether it be a new market in Russia for containers, a new 
glass-feeding machine invented in the United States, a new patent 
taken out here, some new glass regulation, a reference to the new 
Japanese flexible wire-glass, &c., &c. 
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But in addition to a number, it is necessary that each card bear 
a symbol, in order that it may drop into its proper place in the 
manufacturer’s caid-cabinet, and here was the rub, since it meant 
that each industry would have first to be classified and then the 
proper notation given. This has never been done in any scientific 
consistent way for all industry. We are now doing it, one by one, 
for each industry, and we are doing it on the same alphabetical 
mnemonic plan as was described for libraries in the July number of 
THE LiBRARY WorLpD. In other words, within each industry 
we are letting the initial letter of each department stand for that 
department, and where, as sometimes happens, there are two 
departments beginning with the same letter, we resort to camou- 
flage and call one of the departments by another name. For 
example, we call a shipping department ‘“Tonnage ”’ if S is reserved 
for some other department, and we call Accounts either Banking 
or Finance, according as B or F is free. Likewise each department is 
divided into 26 or fewer sections, each section represented by its 
appropriate initial, forced a little if necessary, yet once learned 
never forgot, and so mnemonic. As a matter of fact, it makes no 
difference whether you call Shipping Shipping or Tonnage, since 
one term is as much employed as the other, and so with many things. 


Rather than argue the point, however, we prefer to show what 
has been done for the Printing Industry, since it may be assumed 
that what has been done for a trade as complex as that may be done 
for most others. Occasionally numbers may be resorted to, when 
we finally get down to names of articles manufactured in a certain 
group, several beginning with the same letter, but almost always, 
at least through the first and second letter, there is a way out. 
Printing, then, divides into the following sections and sub-sections :— 
Accounts (Accounting and auditing, book-keeping, Capital and interest, 

Directors’ reports, Estimates and costing, Insurance, Lease and rental, 

Margins of profit, Overhead charges, Prices of materials, Rates and 

taxes, Stock-taking and inventory, Turn-over and profits, Unclassified, 

Value of plant and depreciation, Wages and salaries). 

BinpinG (Book-edge decoration, Collating, End-papers, Folding and format, 
Gathering, Insets, Kinds of binding, Lettering, Materials, Page-margin, 
Quality of binding, Specimens, Tools and tooling, Unclassified, Work). 

CoMPosITION and hand-set type (see below). 

ENGRAVING (Aquatint, Bond and bank-note printing, Colour and chromoxy- 
lography, Dry-point, Etching, Hard engraving, Illustration, Line, 
Mezzotint, Plates, Relief-processes, Stipple, Tempering, Unclassified, 
Various proofs, Wax). 

Forms and stock books (Bankruptcy forms, General forms, Judicature forms, 
Legal forms other than bankruptcy, Judicature and probate, Office and 
account books, Probate forms, Unclassified). 

IMPosITION and arrangement (Book-arrangement, Casting-up, Furniture and 
reglet, Imposition Locking-up and formes, Planing-down, Racks, Saw 
and saw-block, Tables of signatures and folios, Unlocking, Various, 
Washing). 

Jornt-Stock company printing (Forms, Minute-book, Registers, Unclassified), 
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oa of printing (Advertising and commercial, Blind, Colour, Die-sinking 

blocking and cameo, Electric inkless, Gold and silver os 

work, Photographic and collotype, Rule-work, Special, Tele- 
graphic, Unclassified). 

LitHoGRapuy (Anastatic, Chromolithography, Etches, Grease, Inks, Lithu- 
graphy, Machines, Offset, Photolithography, Rotary, Stones, Trans- 
ferring, Unclassified, Varnishes, Washouts). 

MacuiNes other than electrotyping, lithographic, stereotyping and type- 
setting (Aerograph and air-brush and stenciling, Binding, Driving, 
Folding, Guillotine and paper-cutting, Hot-rolling, Lubricating, Motive- 
power, Numbering and paging, Printing-presses and machines, Ruling, 
Stamping in relief, Unclassified, Wiring). 

Names and catalogues (Artists and designers, Benefit-societies, Directories, 
Electrotypers and stereotypers, Guilds, Engravers, Lithographers, 
Machine and press makers, New customers, Old customers, Paper- 
makers, Stationers, Type-founders, Unclassified, Warehousemen and 
wholesalers). 

ORGANISATION (Apprentices, Binders and cutters and sewers, Compositors, 
Docteur-printers, Engineers, Females and children, Grinders, Heads and 
foremen, Litho-transferers and transfer-pullers, &c., Machine and press- 
men and layers-on, Office staff, Plate printers, Readers and copy-holders, 
Unclassified, Warehousemen). 

Paper and ink (Chemistry, Damping, Extra copies, Firms and Water-marks, 
Hand-books, Ink, Kinds and sizes, Machinery and manufacture, News- 
paper, Off-cuts, Paper-testing and counting, Quality and samples of 
paper, Raw material, Treatment for special purposes, Un 
Warehousing). 

Reaptnc (Author’s corrections, Correction-marks, Headlines and chapter- 
headings, Library, Outs and doubles, Rules of Composition (same as 
CR), Unclassified, 

STEREOTYPING and electrotyping (Blockmaking, Cuts and electros, Depositing, 
Electrotyping and extra strong for binders’ lettering, Flong and matrix 
and moulding, Machines, Nickel-facing, Plant and materials, Tools and 
appliances, Unclassified). 

TYPE-SETTING machines (Book-work, Composing-machines, Fast work and 
records, Linotype and other slug-casting machines, Monotype and other 
single type-setting machines, Newspaper work, Prices and tariffs, 
Rules of composition, Stringertype, Unclassifi ed). 

UNCLASSIFIED. 

YeEaAR-Books and literature generally, in three sections: Bookbinding, 
Engraving, Printing (Apprenticeship, Bibliography, Catalogues, Dic- 
tionaries, Education, Fairs and exhibitions, History (by countries 
alphabetically or by numbers indicating centuries), Journals, Manuals, 
Receipts, Societies and guilds, Trade-books, Unclassified, Who’s Who, 
Year-books). 

WorkinG (Accessories and tools for press, Cleaning away and washing-u 
Drying and finishing-off, Faults, Kinds of working, Making ready, Proo 


Rollers, Unclassified, Woodcuts and process-blocks and preparing 
overlays for same). 


The above classification can be carried out to the third letter, 


if desired. Thus C, Composition and hand-set type, gives us the 
following :— 


ALPHABETS and names of type [bourgeois,? brevier,* double pica, English, fancy, 
great primer, italic, long primer, minion, nonpareil, pearl,® pica,® ruby, 
two-line great primer, unclassified, wood| ; Book-work (appendices, (addenda 
colophon, errata, index), correcting (bodkin, connection, method, overrun, 
tweezers), half-sheet, mixture, notes [cut-in, foot, inset, marginal, reference- 
marks (dagger and double-dagger, letters and figures (inferior, superior), 
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paragraph, parallel, sectional), side and shoulder), prelims (contents, 
dedication, fly-leaf, oddments, preface, titles, (bastard or fly, certificate, full, 
imprint and trade-mark, page), unclassified); Case and compositor 
{attitude of body, case (double, half, lay, rack, special, treble), emptying, 
frame (double, half, level, random, three-quarters, whole), galley, leads or 
white (number in a pound, thickness (eight and four and six to a pica), 
vules (brass, column, dotted, setting, wavy), stick (poster, screw and screw- 
composing, thumb-lever and thumb-screw), unclassified); Distributing 
[caking, jigger, pie and squabble, unclassified] ; Estimating or casting-off 
copy; Fount [accents and peculiars (acute, circumflex, digresis, grave, 
shorts, unclassified), caps and small caps, double letters (ligatures), figures 
and fractions, italics, lower case, number and assortment, points (apostrophe, 

brackets and parentheses, comma, dash, exclamation, hyphen, interrogation, 
leader, period or full point, quotation-marks, semi-colon and colon, under- 

line, various] ; Job-work [bills, display (borders, circles and corners and 
curves, fancy and French rules, rule-bending and twisting), labels, notices, 
posters, signs, type (elongated, fancy), white out) ; Letter (ascending, beard, 
and serif, descending, face, and full-faced, hair-line, long, rubricated, short, 
two line ; Making-up [appearing, folios (leaf, page), gauge, head-lines and 
chapter-headings (drop head), length and proportion, margin, numbering, 
ornament (corner, head and tail pieces), paging (runners), run-on, signature, 
tying-up and imposing, unclassified); Newspaper-werk [advertisements 
column, display, head-rules, screw-chases}; Prices and tariffs [author's 
corrections, bastard founts, companionship, ens per page, table, ‘‘ grease” 

(fat), headings, night-work, on the establishment, pedigrees, reprints, stereo 

matter, unclassified, week-end work]; Rules of composition [abbreviations 

and superior letters, bastard type, capitals, division of words, figures, hook 
up or down, indention, justifying, languages (ancient Greek, Chinese, 

vench, German, Hebrew, Japanese, Russian), es (col . full, 
half), orthography, punctuation, quotations, rules, spacing (hair, ladders 

(pigeon-holes), punctuation-marks), turned sorts, unclassified, words 

compounded or not]; Type [back, feet, groove, kern, nick, pin-mark, vag 

or bur or break, shoulder and shank). 

All information, then, that concerns the printer may be 
epitomised on cards, and being given the proper symbol will drop 
into place in the printer’s cabinet and there be ready when called 
for. He himself, if he is a wise man, will pencil initials against a 
piece of information contained in a letter, and his typist will make a 
card. Gradually he will find his whole printing-shop takes on an 
order that it never possessed before, and he will be a happy man, 
since he is turning out more and better work. And this will be 
because when he wishes the name of a lithographer, he will turn about 
in his chair, and pulling out the N drawer of his card cabinet, he 
will refer to the L cards in that drawer. And so with all things. 


THE SALE ROOMS. 


HE recent removal of a firm of literary auctioneers, and also 
of a well-known firm of antiquarian booksellers to the 
Mayfair district, is an indication of the modern tendency 

among the leading dealers in old furniture, china and books to 
congregate in the West End. It is to be assumed that they know 
where it is best to offer their wares for sale, but after all, it is the 
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customer who has to pay for the increased cost involved in the 
change of position, and it is doubtful whether the average collector, 
generally anxious to buy in the cheapest market, is not more or less 
indifferent as to whether he goes east or west of Temple Bar for 
his treasures. 

* 

Messrs. Hodgson & Co. disposed last month of a portion of 
the library of Sir Robert Peel, Bart. The books, which comprised 
library editions of modern authors, natural history and topo- 
graphical works, and an unusually complete set of ‘‘ Hansard,” 
all fetched satisfactory prices. 

Messrs. Hodgson, whose well-known rooms in Chancery Lane 
have been the scene of the dispersal of so many famous libraries, 
have continued in these times to ‘‘carry on” with exemplary 
energy, in spite of the trying circumstances of a partner’s absence 
on service and a depleted staff. At the beginning of the war, the 
firm by continuing their sales showed a most commendable example, 
when counsels of timidity threatened to affect the trade and some 
of their competitors. 

They have disposed this year of the last portion of the Collec- 
tanea Napoleonica, formed by the late Mr. A. M. Broadley. It was 
one of the most remarkable collections dealing with Napoleon in 
existence, and it was singularly appropriate that it should be dis- 
persed in the middle of a great war by a firm who were holding sales 
of books in the City of London over 100 years ago during the period 
of the titanic struggle which this particular collection illustrated. 

The sale of the seventh portion of the Huth books by Messrs. 
Sotheby in July, to which brief mention was made in our last issue, 
was the occasion of inflated prices which even rivalled any of those 
obtained in the previous portions of this library. A_ typical 
example was afforded by a copy of the Salva catalogue of Spanish 
Books in two volumes, a copy of which not long ago fetched £3 8s. 
in the rooms, and now, after spirited competition, was knocked 
down for {13. 

Messrs. Quaritch were the chief buyers, and Mr. Dring, the 
acting principal of that firm, was only emulating the example of its 
distinguished founder, who in 1882 at the Hamilton-Beckford sale, 
purchased lots aggregating a little more than one-half of the 
£86,000 realised. 

It is to be hoped that some at least of the firm’s purchases last 
month may be spared the risks of an Atlantic voyage, but we 
fear there is little doubt that a large proportion of these rarities will 
sooner or later find their way to America. 

* 


The first portion of the library of the late Mr. P. M. Pittar, 
of Cleveland Square, was sold during the last days of July. In 
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addition to some fine German and Italian incunabula, the English 
fifteenth century presses were represented by specimens of Caxton, 
Wynkyn de Worde and Pynson. A copy of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales, printed in 1498 by Wynkyn de Worde, of which only one 
perfect copy is known (the Ashburnham copy, now in the J. P. 
Morgan Library in New York), was perhaps one of the most 
interesting items. It lacked 32 out of the 153 leaves, but was a 
singulaily well-preserved and tall copy of an extremely rare book. 
We are glad to learn that it has been acquired by a private collector 


in this country. 


If the luxury tax receives legislative sanction and is applied 
to old books, it will be interesting to observe the effect on prices. 
Personally, we should doubt if a moderate ad valorem tax will be 
found to have any appreciable effect, provided its collection is 
simple and free from irritating formalities. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ERATOSTHENES, 

In my last I said in reference to the inaction of the Library 
Association, ‘‘As my years increase, I grow quite sweet-tempered.” 
Probably you read that with your usual superior smile of doubt, 
and I must now confess that you were justified ; for, only yesterday, 
a member of the Library Association who believes me to be a 
fount of sapience in the doings of that body, stopped me in the 
street and said, ‘‘I don’t want you to give away anything, but is 
there any chance of a conference this year?” Perpend, my 
Eratosthenes, here was July drawing to its wet, dreary close, and 
a very member of the L.A. was without knowledge whether or not 
the L.A. was going to hold a conference in September. Then I 
bethought me that there had been no official announcement either 
way on the subject, and that what I knew had reached me through 
unofficial channels. There is to be no conference. What do you 


think of that ? 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

Can you imagine any other profession sitting down under 
such a decision of its Council at so vital a time with such calm 
acquiescence ? Anything more suggestive of a complete contempt 
for the needs and wishes of its members has never been offered by 
an executive to any body of men. It is tantamount to the asser- 
tion that the last conference with its sounding programme was all 
bluff and bounce, meant to deceive with a promise, the performance 
of which was never thought to be possible. Meanwhile other 
groups of men are consolidating and propagating their multifarious 
aims. But the timid mice that run in and out of Caxton Hall 
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having last year, in a sudden paroxysm of professional intoxication, 
challenged the profession and the world, have now scurried into 
their holes, and sleep with a soundness which would put the Beauty 
of the fable to shame. 


AS OF OLD, SO NOW, BUT MORE SO. 

The ineffable inertia of the Council is traditional ; its disregard 
of the wishes and instructions of its members in Annual Meeting 
is also historical. Let me be concise and frank hereupon. Three 
resolutions were passed at three separate such meetings. At 
Plymouth, on the motion of Mr. MacAliste1, it was resolved that 
three London and five country members of Council should retire 
at eachelection. When was this carried into effect ? At Cambridge 
it was resolved that systematic and periodical meetings of librarians 
and teachers should be held to promote mutual co-operation. 
Two, I believe, were held ; none since rg10. At a late: meeting, 
on the motion of the Chairman of the Council, it was resolved that 
three London members of Council and five country members 
should be non-libiarians. Who are the eight non-libratians thus 
provided for? Ask of the winds, for there is no reply. 


COMMITTEES—OR BURIAL BOARDS. 

In 1913 the Annual Meeting appointed a Committee to enquire 
into Professional Education. Did it meet, was it helped or 
obstructed by the Council ; and, when did it report? And, if it 
reported, to whom did it report? The Council? And did the 
Council publish its findings ? I have never seen them yet. Have 
you or any living being? Thus it is, my Eratosthenes, when 
the Council is ordered to do something which interferes with its 
primeval sloth it relegates it to a committee by which it is interred 
in decent secrecy. My brain reels when I think of the Committees 
which exist or have existed, which form and fade as easily and as 
usefully as snowflakes on a river. How many are there now? 

1). Finance, (2) Education, (3) Publications, (4) Book Production, 
5) Technical Libraries, (6) Library Development, (7) Membership, 
(8) The Executive, and (9) The Council. I am sure there are many 
others, but of these nine I am certain. And the Library Association 
has less than 800 members. The visible result of all these com- 
mittees is The Record—the most impracticable and unreadable 
of all professional journals—and the yearly examinations ; and 
there was once published a pamphlet on book-production, so 
expensively printed that it was possible to issue only a few copies. 
Thus we work ; thus we pursue our propaganda. 
THE BOOK-PRODUCTION COMMITTEE. 

In an age when the production of the book has become a 
vital one, when paper is rotten, binding, if anything, worse, and 
the general production of books at its lowest ebb, this committee is 
moribund, The deterioration of library stocks, the impossibility 
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(with our restricted funds) of making good the damage, the evil 
practice of some publishers in not dating books, in republishing old 
books under new titles, &c., &c.—all this called for the surveillance 
of the Committee ; and the Committee has accordingly expired. 
That is one instance. 

BREATHLESS WAR ACTIVITY. 

Then came the clarion call to war. We arose ; we read papers ; 
some even wrote poems; and ‘‘Fate’s booming surge upon the 
shore” was heard generally. After the first roar of the guns the 
wind of the spirit blew ove1 the land as never before ; the demand 
for higher education and more of it was only equalled by the out- 

uring of a wonderful new literature which promised a renascence 
in poetry and the loftier things of the mind generally. The educa- 
tionist stirred and began to claim his own. We claimed our own 
by (1) abandoning the Annual Meeting; (2) discontinuing the 
monthly meetings ; (3) holding council meetings quarterly (if as 
often) ; and, in short, by generally sitting tight and doing nothing. 
When the Local Government Board, in a first panic which has been 
completely contradicted by experience, circularized the munici- 
palities suggesting retrenchment upon libraries, we actually passed 
a resolution, which librarians might—but generally feared to— 
submit to their authorities. But did we approach the L.G.B. 
on the point ? Oh dear no ; that would be a sacrilege beyond our 
imagining! Then, as the more foolish municipalities, uiged 
thereto by the wholly evil lead of Westminster, began to close 
their libraries—as at Wandsworth, Camberwell, St. Pancras, 
Hampstead and elsewhere—did the Council do anything? No; it 
would be impertinent interference ! 

In short, the Library Association ignored its purpose, as 
set out in its charter, and was worse than useless ; it concurred by 
its silence. 

OUR MARTIAL BIBLIOTHECAL ENERGY. 

The war presented the greatest opportunity in our history 
—the provision of books for the fighting forces. It was the business 
of the L.A. to do this work, and had it done it its name would be a 
household word. But it did not even recognize that there was an 
opportunity. The whole matter passed into the hands of non- 
library organisations ; and the Council had the impertinence to 
ask us to support these. You may say this demand was not 
foreseen by the Council. I retort that we send men to the Council 
in order to foresee these things. They arrogate the position of 
leaders of the profession, and want of recognizing power and pre- 
vision is not an excuse but a condemnation. 

MISCELLANEOUS ACHIEVEMENTS. 

A profession without a good literature cannot progress. What 
has the L.A. done in this way? The Record—good. The L.A. 
Series—disgraceful, Years ago these slender handbooks were 
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issued ; they have never been revised, and except in the case of 
about two of them, they are positively harmful, so obsolete are 
they. I understand that even the English edition of the Anglo- 
American Cataloguing Rules is out of print. Then the misnamed 
L. A. Year Book, by a tremendous spasm, and after a long interval, 
appeared in 1909; never since. This has little to do with war 
difficulties ; it is sheer inertia. 

I believe that once upon a time it was resolved that when 
library appointments were advertised in which professional qualifi- 
cations were not demanded, the Council should write and ask that 
only trained candidates should receive consideration. Whether 
this be true or not, there is only one instance in memory where it 
was done. Further, where non-librarians have been appointed, 
jobs perpetrated, ridiculously inadequate salaries offered—what 
has the L.A. done? Nothing—and always nothing ! 

LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY. 

But I would not emphasize the Librarian’s side. If libraries as 
a whole progress, the librarian must inevitably share in their 
prosperity— if he deserves to. What systematic attention has been 
= to the removal of the Library Rate Limitation? Speeches, 

urid enough, at annual meetings, a spasmodic attempt to reach a 
Member of Parliament now and then ;—but what sustained work ? 
What regular canvass of,M.P.’s? What regular representation to 
Government Departments? None, unless a gentle flirtation with 
the Board of Education be accounted such. What attempt to 
convince individual municipalities ? Do you know of anything ? 

The whole story of the New Library Bill has been one of lament- 
able feebleness and the resultant pathetic failure. 

OUR PRESENT. 

The present epoch in our affairs is distressingly unfruitful. 
With arguments enough and opportunities sufficient nothing 
tangible is being done. Realising its own impotence some months 
ago the Council summoned up sufficient energy to appoint an 
Executive Committee presumably to exercise the functions of the 
Council, which the latter felt incapable of exercising itself. Admir- 
able the method promised to be, but the months pass and still the 
harvest is quite invisible. 

What, then, becomes of the income of the Association? The 
Record must undoubtedly cost a lot to produce—far more than in 
its present form it is worth ; but of late that has become irregular 
again, a result, I understand, of the illness of the one man who has 
enough energy to produce it. Mark, my Eratosthenes, when the 
Editor is unwell, he is unable to find anyone in our whole body to 
relieve him of his work temporarily! Talk? Of course we can ; 
work ? that’s the other chap’s job! 

Then, is it really true that a certain august body has provided 
the Council with a sum of money sufficient to cover administrative 
expenses for at least two years? Can it be true that this money was 
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provided THREE MONTHS AGO? Is it possible that with such 
an incitement to make use of its opportunities the Council has done 
nothing for three months? Three precious months wasted in the 
crisis of library history ! 

Are we saving for a posterity which may never exist because we 
are not providing the library world in which it will be able to live ? 


STALE. 

All men, with most unusual exceptions, grow tired in the 
course of time. It is the lot of man. He may be unconscious 
of his deficiencies ; is content ; avoids the exercise of brain or hand ; 
but nevertheless he has become stale, has lost initiative, should be 
retired—with due gratitude for his good works. This seems to be 
the position of our Council. Individually I have the greatest 
respect, even affection, for many of them; collectively I have 
neither of these emotions in regard to them. They cancel one 
another out ; their collective views are narrow, mediocre, absolutely 
timid. Thisshould be changed, and changed at once, if libraries are 
to take any place at all in the much-heralded reconstruction period. 

Forty years has the L.A. existed ; and it seems that for forty 
years they and libraries have been in the wilderness. Write down 
if you can in concrete statement, my friend, the achievements of 
these forty years. Domesticities, inter-branch squabbles, individual 
jealousies (turning too often, ye Gods! on the method by which 
lending library books were issued ! !), and hundreds of trivialities. 
What can we show of public work, temporarily or permanently 
valuable? Your visiting card will hold the catalogue, 

AND sO— 

I am painfully aware that I have not made the most of my 
indictment. I am not of the arcana ; I write as one who sees only 
the outward results, and cannot pieice the probably unfathomable 
deeps that lie beneath all this inactivity. I know our needs. 
First, a leader who fears nobody—not even L.A. tradition. We 
want a revised Council, of workers, who must yield their seats if 
they do not work, let them be who they will. We want——, but I 
will write a constructive statement of our needs next month. 
Please, if you will, let me write next month’s ‘‘Letters”’ ; and, 
meanwhile, will you and all who read this challenge refute or confirm 
my statements ? 

What a failure we have proved! The very first duty of the 
grey-beard librarian to the younger one whose hand and arm keep 
him in security at home, was to keep the movement —_—— 
and progressive for the younger to return to; paramount over 
things. He has failed miserably, inarticulately, to do anything 
of the kind. But, as I hope to show, I do not regard the case 
as hopeless. CALLIMACHUS. 
[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 

the writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 
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OLYMPUS DECIDES—THERE SHALL BE NO CONFERENCE. 


[ScENE: The Council Room of a very Professional Society.) 
CHAIRMAN : 
We meet in learned conclave to resolve,— 
With due regard to the authority 
Invested in us by our potent selves, 
By our own undisputed vote ; and well 
Regardful of our dignity sublime 
As arbiters of bibliographic law,— 
Shall we, or shall we not—breathe quietly 
O sapient Senators !—this fateful year 
Send forth a summons to this happy realm, 
Engirdled by the silver sea, to call 
Our peoples into conference ; in short, 
And in plain prose, shall we disturb our peace 
In annual meeting in September next, 
Or, since precision sorts not with our mode, 
At some uncertain other date. Pronounce. 
Councillor WALKSIE: 
Before ye put this matter to the vote, 
Plunging myself and mine Assistant Scribe 
In unaccustomed toil, and much expense 
Of spirit, which were better squandered forth 
On other business, seeing conference 
Gives rise to words, epistles, jarring tongues, 
And wagging ears, and eyebrows frowning blame,— 
All sound and fury signifying nought, 
Or, even worse, requiring us—to work,— 
Consider well ! 
Councillor Bvast : 
Consideration kills 
With cold delays and frosts of nervousness— 
Oft here called commonsense—our energy, 
And dissipates our actions into air, 
Like smoke that from our sacrificial pipes 
Obscures my vision of the Chairman’s face. 
In brief : last autumn with the falling leaf 
We gathered in the Hall of Caxton ; shook 
The air with thunders of our high resolve, 
Wrote charters loud to blazon to the winds 
Our vast politic purposes ; then who 
So base in this great moment to desert 
Our cause, and give our days to silence? I 
Do move a conference to be held. 
Councillor Bones : 
*Tis well 
That youth should have unfettered utterance, 
As his who spake just now, that such as I, 
With eloquence and sound philosophy, 
Which give an aureole to age, may point 
A negative. You spake of dignity, 
Most potent Sir, a moment since ; now, mark, 
How through the land trades-unionists, and such 
Loud-gabbling malcontents, hold conference, 
Ill-paid instructors of our youth,—and priests 
And politicians, and such common fry 
Do horrify the heavens with blatant speech, 
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Then, in the name of all that’s excellent, 
Shall we be like these ? Contentment, Sir, 
Becomes us as the jewel of our souls, 
And discontent deprives of dignity, 
And conferences shatter our repose. 
Enough! My logic hath no negative ; 
Therefore, refrain from conference, say I. 
Councillor MACALPINE: 
Moreover, since throughout the livelong year 
Your fervid hours in talk and smoke were spent, 
Talk, talk, talk, talk, and yet more graceful talk, 
As evanescent as the morning dew, 
Or that bright mountain dew more volatile 
That glisters on my native hills, methinks 
A conference would prove insurgent ; prove 
Upsetting to your valiant dignity 
In more material manner than ye say. 
Councillor Boss : 
Sir, venerable men methinks should claim 
But venerable tongues, and he who spake 
But now hath ruffled up my spirit. What, forsooth, 
Fear we of rebel members? Yet, I hold 
That conferences are but bubbles seen 
Below the frothing cataract, that form 
In beauty opaline, then burst, and pass, 
And so are nothing. Let it then suffice 
That none be held. 
Councillor WALKSIE: 
*Tis very, very true, 
And pity ‘tis ‘tis true, as Shakespeare saith, 
Or something like, he saith. Let go the world 
Its own swift sordid way, but let us cling 
To peace and quiet, as a mariner 
Torpedoed in the open water clings 
To some sustaining spar. Moreover, I, 
To put the lid upon this circumstance 
Without circuitous and barren 
Advise you that the Ruler of our Days, 
In vulgar speech the Paper Controller, 
Requests you squander not the precious pulp 
Whereon the Mail, Express, and Times appear, 
And league-long blue-books of statistics rare, 
To print your conference futilities. 
Futilities they are, and this request 
This loyal board must see as a command 
That claims and sanctifies our silence. So 
Our friend the venerable Bones hath writ 
An ode in song to celebrate our troth, 
(For he is given to solitude and song), 
Which in melodious rhythm aloud proclaims 
The why we may not hold a conference. 
The copies are before you. Seigniors, rise, 
And join your voices in sweet unison 
With his to utter forth his ode. It fits 
That air which is the Anthem of the Realm. 


[The members sing, as melodiously as only they can, the Chairman 
beating time on the table with his gavel, and po Ar approval through his 
pince-nez.} 
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O high and Puissant Sire, 

Who holdeth ream and quire 
To strong duress ; 

We laud thee without stint, 

Forbidding us to print, 

Whose work has nothing in’t, 
Our nothingness. 


Like little fledglings we 

In our small nest agree 

Our peace to hold. 

Rejoice ! 

(At this moment the reporter, who has been stooping in the corridor, 

glueing eye and ear alternately to the key-hole of the Council room, beholds 

the sudden stealthy approach of Special P.C. Roe, and decamps hurriedly. 

The scene closes to the sound of fine discords from Councillor Biast, who, 

having strong lungs and a weak musical ear, 1s making a stentorian atiempt 
to sing the ode to the tune of ‘‘ Wait till the clouds roll by, Jenny.”’] 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


[ Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. 

Bradford has now established a commercial library on the 
lines of those at Glasgow, Liverpool and elsewhere. 


Bournemouth has adopted a less ambitious but most useful 
commercial section consisting of trade periodicals and literature ; 
and the librarian, Mr. Charles Riddle, read an excellent address 
upon its possibilities to the Bournemouth Chamber of Commerce, 
which was received with great appreciation. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. Puitip H. librarian and curator, Burton-upon- 
Trent, has been appointed librarian of the Great Western Railway 
Institute, Swindon, in succession to Mr. W. Hitpon BaAGGULEY. 


Mr. M. H. Brett Masu, chief assistant, Croydon Public 
Libraries, has been appointed librarian and curator, Burton-upon- 
Trent. 

Mr. Norman McCo vin (Borderers), of the Croydon libraries’ 
staff, who was reported missing, writes that he is slightly wounded 
and a prisoner of war at Limburg. 


Many of our readers will regret to hear of the death of Mrs. 
JastT, the venerable mother of Mr. L. Stanley Jast. For many 
years past she has been a familiar figure at the L.A. Annual Meetings, 
and her great vitality and cheerfulness, in spite of her advanced 
age, made her an unusually stimulating and pleasant companion. 
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Although well over the Psalmist’s limit of years she attended the 

Paris Easter School of the L.A.A. in 1g12, and took part in nearly 

all of its activities. Our warmest sympathies go to Mr. L. Stanley 

ast, who has been his mother’s inseparable companion for the 
t twenty-five years. 


East Ham Liprary STAFF. 


Sec. Lieut. F. J. B. HAMMERSLEY, who was egy f reported 
missing, is now a prisoner of war. He was in the R.F.C., and his 
machine came down in flames in the enemy’s lines, he being wounded 
but has now recovered. 

Rifleman O. W. Stone was taken prisoner on March 21st. He 
was formerly Assistant-in-Charge at the Central Library, and had 
only been back in France a month, having recovered from his 
wound, which he sustained at the taking of Langemark in August, 
1917. 
: — J. W. GARDENER, of the 32nd Royal Fusiliers, 
was killed in action in the recent fighting. He joined the East Ham 
Staff at the end of 1911, and was a most promising assistant. He 
enlisted shortly after his 18th birthday, and had been in France 
two years with the exception of six months, when he saw service 
in Italy. He was in his twenty-first year. 

F. Russet has been promoted Captain and Adjutant. 


NOTES. 


It is interesting, in view of our remarks last month on the 
cost of books to notice that Cassells are about to break recent 
records by issuing a new novel by Wells, of which they say: ‘‘It’s 
great length (220,000 words), more than twice the matter of an 
ordinary novel, is good value at gs. net.” That, we suppose, is a 
matter of opinion. There may be rich munitioners who can afford 
this modest sum for a novel ; but that public libraries as a whole 
cannot, in present circumstances, is quite clear. 

In connexion with the remarks made in ‘‘Letters on Our 
Affairs ’’ last month on the reserving of fiction, our attention has 
been drawn to the following extract from the Annual Report of the 
Bolton Public Libraries for 1916 :- - 

In March, 1916, the Committee passed the following resolution :—‘‘ On 
egg of one penny for a postcard, any book may be ‘ reserved’ for 24 

ours. A notification will be sent when the book is available, and borrowers 
will be expected to return the same within the time limit of 14 days, and no 
renewal will be allowed if the book is in demand.” 

Mr. Archibald Sparke writes to us in this connexion :— 

“‘ The rule to reserve any book has proved popular with the readers of 
the Bolton Public Libraries, where in the course of 12 months over 1,500 
books were ‘reserved’ at the Central Lending Library alone. It has been 
stated that the majority of books ‘ reserved ’ consisted of prose fiction. This 
may be true of some libraries, it certainly does not apply to Bolton, where 
over 50 per cent of the ‘ reserved ’ books are non-fiction. 
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“Those who are notin favour of the ‘ reserved’ book system claim 
that a popular new book, especially a new novel, say by Dell, is never available 
to the reader unless he ‘ reserves’ it, and that when it has finished being 
‘ reserved ’ the book is either in a very dilapidated condition, or worn out. 
This is not so. For example, ‘Follow After,’ by Gertrude Page was reserved 
50 times in 12 months, As the library contained three copies of this book, it 
meant that the 50 ‘reserved’ borrowers would be worked off in the course of 
just over six months, and in each case the copies of the book were in good 
circulating condition afterwards, 

We notice, too, apropos of remarks by Callimachus in June, 
that the Bolton Libraries have a definite advertisement weekly in 
the Bolton Evening News. This consists of a bold display in a 
distinctive square heading besides the main title of the newspaper 
of a list of six carefully selected new books. There is much to be 
said for direct advertising of this sort. 

EARLY PRINTED Books.—We shall be obliged if librarians 
will favour us with particulars of any fifteenth century books which 
may be included in the libraries under their custody, and have 
hitherto been unrecorded. We shall hope to publish the results of 
this enquiry from time to time. Communications marked 
** Incunabula” may be addressed to the Editor. 


REVIEWS. 
LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


BooTLe (County Boroucu). Free Library and Museum Statistics 
‘or the two years ended 31st March, 1918. 
ibrarian : CHARLES HENRY Hunt. No financial statement. 
1916-17 : Stock : Lending, 20,786; reference, 11,131. Issues : Lending, 
57,306 ; juveniles, 50,271 ; reference, 1,424. 
1917-18: Stock : Lending, 21,346; reference, 11,310. Issues: Lending, 
64,196 ; juveniles, 52,211 ; reference, 1,490. 
The juvenile issues included 21,322 volumes issued to 1 > in 1916-17 
and 17,036 to the same schools in 1917-18. This pamphlet of figures is 
issued in lieu of the 30th and 31st General Reports. 


Croypon Pustic Lipraries. The Readers’ Index, V. 20, No. 4, 

July-August, 1914. One penny. 

In addition to the usual annotated classified list of works added, this 
contains the concluding half of the catalogue of the Shrubsole collection of 
lantern slides, and a variety of notes on the Camps Libraries, for which a 
further appeal is made, on the facilities offered through the}National Library 
for Blind Readers, an appreciative comment upon the winning of the M,C.by 
Mr. R. Wright, the reference librarian, holiday reading (four works are 
allowed to each reader during holidays), the arrangement with Brighton 
whereby Croydon readers may use the library at the seaside town, on fruit 
preserving, and on Government publications. From the first of these notes, 
which is entitled, “‘ What Croydon Reads,” we extract the following, which is 

of an argunent that the British, in spite of their own assertions, are a 

kish and imaginative race :— 
“We need not go further afield than Croydon to prove that the 
English are a great race of readers. During last year our population, 
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estimated to be less than 180,000, read from the Croydon Public Libraries 
no less than 620,598 works. It must be remembered that besides these 
rate-aided libraries there are the library of the Literary and Scientific 
Institution, some half-dozen libraries circulating books on subscriptions, 
some seventy school libraries, and a large number of Sunday School 
libraries. When, in addition to these books so circulated, one remembers 
the number of books, magazines, and newspapers that are bought by 
private people every year, the figures of books read in Croydon would 
appear to be very great indeed.” 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


The Atheneum Subject Index to Periodicals, 1916: issued at the 
request of the Council of the Library Association ; Science and 
Technology, including Hygiene and Sports. 162 pp., 
I2 in.X1o0in. The Atheneum tos. net. 

All the excellencies of this admirable work are well brought out in this 
most valuable section of it. We need not enlarge upon its special features 
again, as by now they are, or should be, quite familiar to librarians; but we 
cannot but observe, at the present moment, when so much emphasis is being 
laid upon technical libraries, that this section is something of a revelation 
as to the extent and value of periodical literature on technology. The 
indexing, so far as we have been able to test it, is catholic and accurate, the 
notes clear and sufficient, the author’s index adequate. We cannot imagine 
any librarian being without this work. The only pity is that it is for 1916 
and not for 1917, but we know the enormous difficulty of completing any work 
done, as this is, by honorary labour. 

Nasu. Paut. British Artists at the Front. With an Introduction 
by John Salis and C. E. Montague. 4to. Plates XV. Country 
Life Ltd. 1918. §s. 

Paul Nash is an artist with a message, “ his comprehension of nature is a 
thing as born in him as his skeleton,” and those who regard his work as too 
bizarre for their taste, must remember, as one of his interpreters says, “ in 
drawing strange places so strangely,” the artist has depicted things not only 
seen, but felt, by men with brain and nerves at moments of severe stress. 
His colouring is vivid, his drawing bold to blatancy, but whether we can see 
eye to eye with him or not we have to admit the extraordinary forcefulness of 
such drawings as Ruin; Sunset; Air Fight at Wytschaete and Sunrise, 
Inverness Copse. 


FICTION. 


ASKEW, ALICE AND CLAUDE. The Telephone Girl. Cr. 8vo., pp. 
304. Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 
Peggy had been brought up in ignorance of her true birth. She ought 

never to have been a telephone girl, being a daughter of the aristocracy. 

The way in which she was kept from her birthright until almost the last page 

of the book is the subject matter of a popular story of the kind which appeals 

to many readers. 


OusELEY, Mutvy. In a Land of Lost Illusions. Cr. 8vo., pp. 319. 
Grafton & Co. 1918. 6s. net. 


This is an age of the specialist. In the old days the individual and 
national interest was centred in the general. The specialist has killed generali- 
sation, and the thing that reigns now-a-days with power and vigour is the 
ceaseless endeavour to strike the note of originality. The most perfect 
illustration of that argument can be seen not only in the press ; in its specific 
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articles embracing the whole field of economy, both domestic and political, 
but it is also plainly discernible in fiction. The up-keep of interest in that 
domain resolves itself into a veritable test of endurance, that mental endurance 
beloved of the specialist. And it is interesting. It tempers the mind and 
cunningly, though unconsciously, increases the desire for reading and talking 
about the matters we have been reading. 

In his novel, entitled, ‘‘ In a Land of Lost Illusions,”’ Mr. Mulvy Ouseley 
has written a story of modern men and women, with more than a small 
quantity of “ sulphuric acid * thrown over one or two of them in an adroit 
and dexterous manner. But the acid is not intended to burn deeply: it 
only scarifies. 

The hero is Sir Kenny Lee, a modest and penurious youngster who 
leads the New Thought, not of any super-academic school, but of the more 
practical world of Labour, which is of supreme interest to-day. Around his 
work and life is constructed a ring of romance, which, however it may be 
regarded as most extraordinary, is truly practical, and, notwithstanding 
its vagueness perhaps, is, nevertheless, eminently true to modern life. His 
co-worker and helper is Winnie Hurst, the daughter of Society people. The 
heroine’s mother is one of that class who are incapable of realising that 
marriage is or should be of the order divine when they are in a hurry to 

off their daughters to eligible men. Eligible in this sense means 
wealth. Kenny is poor; Winnie is poor; the Hursts are up to their eyes in 
debt. So May is nervously pitchforked into the arms of mber. Thus 
two hostile camps are erected for the benefit of each. And the fight goes on. 
During the struggle there is brought into being a number of startling incidents. 
One is the resurrection of Kenny’s own father, a ne’er-do-well in the past, 
who, when the hero was a baby of three, bolted off to Canada, leaving behind 
him a famous death and memory for having sacrificed his life in the pursuit of 
a scientific object. It was a case of mistaken identity which gave the wastrel 
an opportunity for reforming himself. He rises again in a new world, not 
as Kenny Lee, son and heir of Sir Kenny Lee, the millionaire baronet, a great 
local colliery magnate, but as John Resurgam. The baby-boy succeeds his 
grandfather as second baronet, but the millions are conspicuous by their 
absence. The secret of their whereabouts is kept till almost the last page of 
the book, where we find December retiring from the contest, and he takes with 
him back to Canada the still unrevealed John Resurgam. 

The characterisation is strong. Admiral Hurst keeps up his reputation 
as a bluff, ready-witted old sailor to the last word. He is a delightful and 
most amusing character. Lady (Marjorie) Penn-Stuart, and her daughter 
Marie, friends of the hero, are happy creatures and superbly drawn characters, 
natural and easy, witty and philosophic, as Scotswomen usually are, whilst 
Vera, an Irish lady, carries about with her the true atmosphere of her race. 
In short, “‘ In a Land of Lost Illusions ” is a remarkably able and well-written 
story, with a practical plot yet one which is full of grip, and is original and 
novel, and we shall be surprised if it does not reach the hands of every lover of 
good healthy fiction in its present library form. JuDEx. 


NIVEN, FREDERICK. Penny Scot's Treasure. Cr. 8vo., pp. 306. 
Collins, Sons & Co., Ltd. 1918. 6s. net. 

A story of Western Canada in which two heroes and two villains take 
_. As the title implies, the theme is a treasure hunt—successful as usual. 

feminine interest is slight. 

PEACOCKE, MABEL M. Cinderella's Suitors. Cr. 8vo., pp. 318. 
Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 

The scene of this story is laid in New Zealand, but there is not much local 
colour. The heroine, Alexa Leslie, is one of six busy typists, and she inherits 
a fortune, which, however, she has to relinquish when she marries. It would 
be unfair to say by what means she gets the benefit of it at the end. 
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TRENT, Paut. Tainted Gold. Cr. 8vo., pp. 304. Ward, Lock and 

Co., Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 

Quixotic lovers destroy their chance of happiness because the man’s 
father was a money-lender. The lady’s brother addresses his future brother- 
in-law as follows, “‘ 1 wasn’t aware that my friend was the son of an infernal 
bloodsucker. . . . Upon my word, I feel contaminated.” The story is 
readable in spite of too much pulling of the puppets’ strings. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


SoutH Coast BrancH.—The Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
South Coast Branch was held on Wednesday, July 3rd, at the 
Worthing Public Library, Mr. W. Law (Brighton) presided over a 
good attendance. The appended encouraging report on the work 
of the Bianch for the year ending June, 1918, was presented and 
unanimously adopted. The Chairman announced that - there 
having been no nominations, the Officers and Committee were 
willing to offer themselves for re-election. It was resolved upon 
the proposition of Miss Dean (Woithing), seconded by Miss Talmen 
(Hove), and carried unanimously, that the officers be re-elected 
en bloc. They are as follows :—Hon. President, Mr. H. D. Roberts 
(Brighton) ; Hon. Vice-Presidents, Miss M. Frost (Worthing), Mr. 
J. H. Hardcastle (Eastbourne), Mr. J. Hutt (Portsmouth), Mr. W. R. 
Butterfield (Hastings), Mr. J. W. Lister (Hove) ; Chairman, Mr. W. 
Law (Brighton), Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. Webb (Brighton) ; Hon. 
Treasurer, Miss E. Gerard (Worthing) ; Committee, Miss M. M. 
Barnett (Brighton), Miss M. Tupman (Brighton), Miss E. Young 
(Brighton), Miss A. M. Hamblyn (Eastbourne), Mr. W. Hynes 
(Hove), Mr. H. Mew (Hove). Upon the proposition of Miss Young, 
seconded by Miss Dean, the following resolution was enthusiastically 
carried :—**That the Members of the Library Assistants’ Associa- 
tion attending the Sixth Annual Meeting of the South Coast Branch, 
desire to send greetings to their colleagues who are still ‘on service,’ 
to assure them of their continued interest in their welfare and 
achievements, together with the wish that they may be afforded 
an early and safe return.’’ A vote of thanks to Miss Marian Frost 
for kind permission to hold the meeting at Worthing, concluded 
the business proceedings. The remainder of the evening was 
devoted to a ‘‘ magazine meeting,” and over a dozen interesting 
articles and papers were read. 

In the ieport it was stated that the present membership numbers 
37 ; of which number, one is a Fellow, 13 are members, and 23 
associates. During the year 12 associates have been enrolled, two 
members and six associates have resigned, and one associate has 
been killed in action. It is very gratifying to report that despite 
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the exigencies of the times, the branch is in a healthy and satis- 
factory condition. The membership has not decreased, and an 
exceptional spirit of interest and enthusiasm is being shown by the 
junior members. A very successful meeting was held at Hove in 
January last, and it is hoped it will be found possible to arrange for a 
similar gathering during the coming session. At this meeting a 
departure was made from the usual routine, and a ‘‘magazine 
meeting ’’ was instituted, which proved extremely popular and 
interesting. It is with deep regret that the committee record the 
death from wounds received in action of Lieut. R. A. R. Mason, 
formerly a member of the Eastbourne staff. There are still nine 
members of the branch upon active service, several of whom have 
received promotion, and to these the committee offer congratula- 
tions. The committee are proud to announce that Miss Ethel 
Gerard their honorary treasurer and acting honorary secretary, 
has been elected President of the Library Assistants’ Association. 
This, besides being a well-merited compliment to one who has done 
much for the Association, is a distinct honour for the South Coast 
Branch, as Miss Gerard is the first woman to be elected to that 
position, and the committee offer her their most hearty congratula- 
tions. The thanks of the committee are due to Miss Marian Frost, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Lister, and Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Roberts for the 
kind interest they continue to show in the work of the branch. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS. 
May 13th-18th, 1918. 


Section 1. Literary History.—s5 candidates entered, 4 
candidates sat. Honours.—Nil. Merit.—Nil. Pass.—Miss A. G. 
Honey, 52, Clonmel Road, Fulham ; Miss P. Page, Portsmouth ; 
Miss G. Rees, Tottenham ; Miss P. E. Thompson, Liverpool. 


SECTION 2.- Bibliography. 3 candidates entered, 3 candidates 
sat. Honours.—Nil. Merit.—Nil. Pass.—-W. Moore, Belfast ; 
Miss Maud Quinn, Bolton ; Miss Gladys Tattersall, Coventry. 


SECTION 3. - Classification. 7 candidates entered, 7 candidates 
sat.—Honours.—Nil. Merit.—Miss B. M. Peacock, Wallasey. 
Pass.—F. Hughesdon, 41, Murray Road, Wimbledon. ; A. H. Jenn, 
Durning Library, Kennington; Miss M. E. Matthews, Erith; 
Miss N. A. Oliver, Coventry ; Miss J. Williams, Nat. Lib., Abery- 
stwyth. 

SECTION 5.—Library Organisation.—4 candidates entered, 
4 candidates sat. Honours. -Nil. Merit. Nil. Pass.—Miss V. 
D. Rivers, Manchester. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
MNEMONIC CLASSIFICATION. 


To the Editor of Tut LipRARY WORLD. 


Dear Sir,—The article which you publish on this subject by 
Mr. Robinson Smith is so virile and assured that it challenges an 
oidinary classifier like myself. There is a certain edenic newness 
and candour about it ; a definite, shall I say, amateur decisiveness 
that are delightful to encounter. But —with the humility which 
comes from long study of theoretical classification, and still longer 
work at its practical application—I beg to submit that — 

(x) It was not we who in 1875 took the wrong turning in 
classification ; it was, curiously, Mr. Smith who did so in 
1918. 

(2) What he offers to us is not a classification at all. 

(3) His substitute for a classification will perform only one or 
two of the minor purposes of classification ; and its 
adoption generally in libraries—the most unlikely thing 
in the world—would be disastrous. 


These impolite assertions require a brief proof. To begin with 
Mr. Robinson Smith’s definition of classification is correct, but 
almost funnily inadequate. Classification is, says he, two problems: 
that of bringing co-ordinate things together, and that of giving 
symbols to these co-ordinated things. Giving symbols is a minor 
practical detail, and has nothing to do with classification as such ; 
but that is by the way. The first half is more apposite. Classifica- 
tion does aim at co-ordinating things, but with the purpose of showing 
their relations. The primary aim of classification is to gather books 
so that their mutual interdependence is shown. That is what 
‘‘co-ordination”” means. What it means for Mr. Smith is not 
quite clear. 

Subjects arranged in alphabetical order have no co-ordination 
except the artificial and meaningless one of the alphabet ; but 
books are arranged by subjects, not by words; that is the point 
which your amateur contributor—he is obviously an amateur in 
this matter, and must pardon the term—has not yet grasped. 


His first six main classes are :— 
Art. English language and literature. 


Biography. Fiction. 
Christianity and Judaism. Greek antiquities. 
Dictionaries. 


They are a beautiful alphabetic sequence, but what co-ordina- 
tion is here? What is the relation of art to biography, of Chris- 
tianity to dictionaries, of fiction to Greek antiquities? As close 
as that between cheese and the moon. So much for co-ordination. 
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Then let us glance at one of the classes and its beautiful 


divisions :— 
ART. 

Architecture. dscape gardenin, 
Book-m Music. 
Ceramics and china. Ornamental dress. 
Dancing. Painting. 
Engraving and etching. Sculpture. 
Fotography. Theatre. 
Gold and silver work. Unclassified. 
Handicrafts. 


It will be noticed how ingeniously Photography is prevented 
from clashing with Painting. That is one of the charms of the 
scheme. It provides its users with delightful mental recreation in 
the shape of efforts to find out with what letters well-known words 
may be expected to begin in it : Fotography, Katalogs (?), Kinema, 
&c., and, when one closes one’s eyes to the scintillations of the 
alphabet, what order, system of arrangement, in short, what 
classification does this jumble of cross-divided and unrelated subjects 
represent? None that any student or trained librarian could 
possibly recognize. 

Then Mr. Smith delights in outraging the simple rule that 
each class should be mutually exclusive : thus, ‘‘Libraries ’’ can be 
found under Greek, History, thew ny Modern Languages, Oriental, 
Roman, Science, Technology, Unclassified, and Year-Books. 
When he is bewildered by the fact that his alphabetical order is 
full, and some subjects yet remain over, he escapes by using the 
heading ‘‘Unclassified or ‘*Various.”’ 

What, then, is this venture into an art which the adventurer 
clearly does not sufficiently understand ? An arbitrarily arranged 
list of unrelated subjects, separated (not co-ordinated) alphabeti- 
cally, with phonetic spellings of words when two divisions have the 
same letter. Its one virtue is that it is alphabetical: when you 
know that Emigration is a part of Vital Statistics (actually it is not), 
and that the latter begins with V, and the former with E, you have 
discovered how to find Emigration. Excellent, but that is in- 
dexing, not classification at all. In brief, the scheme is an ingenious 
indexing expedient, applicable to a card index of material, but 
hopeless as a scheme for arranging books. 

Finally, mnemonics is a very small part of classification, 
although it is the soul of the index. Thus, in achieving the benefits 
of the index. Mr. Robinson Smith has sacrificed every benefit, and 
even the meaning, of classification. He must re-learn his terms; a 
scheme which does not classify cannot be a classification, an order 
in which there is no co-ordination cannot be co-ordinated. 

I hope he will try again. I have found his article immensely 
ingenuous and refreshing in these drouthy days. 

Yours faithfully, 
CLASSIFIER. 
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BOOKS FOR SALE. 


BaRING-GOULD, S 
BEATSON .. 
BRUNET 


CRAIG 

EMERSON’s WoRKS 
FIELD, MICHAEL .. 
Hans WEIDITZ 
Hart ey, C. G. .. 
Haweis, H.R. .. 
HERRIOT, EDWARD 


JEFFERIES, RICHARD 
KIPLING .. 


Lysons, S. 


MACDONALD, GEORGE 
Suaw, G. 


StcHe., EpITH .. 
SKELTON, J. 


SLaTER, J.H. .. 
SmiTH, T. RoGER 


STARK, J. 


Prices Net. 
Postage extra. 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages 3/6 
With Wellington in the Pyrenees.. 4/- 
Manuel du Libraire, 4 Vols., 8vo 
half-calf, Paris, 1814 .. -. 12/6 
History of Oratory in Parliament, 
1213-1913 3/6 
12 Volumes in 4. Routledge, 
1903 ; leather binding, shabby 10/6 
The Father's Tragedy, Loyalty or 
Love, William Rufus, ist Ed. 4/6 
H. Roitinger, with Plates, 8vo., 
issued ; 1904 7/6 
ord of Spanish ‘ainting 5/- 
M usic and Morals PE 3/6 
Madame Recamier, 2 Vols. 6/6 
After London, 1908 3/6 
im, Ist Edition . 12/6 
Actions and Reactions, 1st Ed. 8/6 
Gloucestershire Antiquities, en- 
graved title, plates, some 
coloured, _half- uncut, 
folio; 1804 .. 30/- 
Prince and the Goblin .. 3/- 
John Bull and His Other Island 
and Major Barbara,1907_ .. 7/6 
Later Years of Catherine de Medici 4/- 
Engraved Illustrations of Anti- 
quities of Oxfordshire, from 
original drawings, engraved 
title and plates, maroon mo- 
rocco, gilt, g.e., 
Oxford, 1823 25/- 
How to Collect Books ° 3/6 
Architecture, Gothic and Renais- 
sance (Art Text Books) 4/- 


Picturesque Views on and near the 
Eastern Coast of England; 
largest paper, plates on India 
paper, proofs before letters, 
red morocco gilt, gilt tooled 


borders, inside dentelles 1834 {2 2/- 


Please send list of wants to: 
GRAFTON & Co., Antiquarian Department, 
7, COPTIC STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1, 
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BOOKS ON THE GREAT WAR. 


Vol. V. (in preparation). | By F. W. T. LANGE. £1 1s. net. 
“A most useful annotated register of foreign and English publications,” 
—-Athenaum. 


“The work is likely to be the Standard Bibliography of this War, and 
reflects the greatest credit on the author’s industry, insight and 
power of classification. It deals not only with English books, but 
contains a wonderful list of foreign treating of the various phases 
of the War, with many illuminating annotations. Future historians 
of the War, or any part of it, will find this monumental work an 
absolute necessity.” —The Norwood News. 


“‘The work on which you are engaged is one of the great departments 
by which the high interests of the community are advanced.” 
—Rev. Jas. Tuomas, Metropolitan District Secretary, The British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

“Tt will be invaluable to all of us now and hereafter, and I am sure all 
book-men are greatly in your debt.”—W. C. BeRwick SaYERs, Esq., 
F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. 

*‘ Your work will be most valuable later on, and is very useful for present 
needs.—B. KETTLE, Esq., Chief Librarian, Guildhall Library, E. Cc. 


ponent & CO., Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street, London, W.C. |. 


BOOK END-PAPERS 


FANCY LININGS AND COVERS. 


A variety of artistic and useful papers always in stock, 
including “Carrara,” “ Sicilian,” Floral and other patterns. 


c— SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED. — 
SKETCHES & SUGGESTIONS SUBMITTED. 
Patterns and Prices on application. 


WILLIAM BROWN & Co. Limited, 


36—42, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.c. 3. 


Printed by Brown & Co., Ltd., ont 
the Proprietors by Gaarron & Co., 8, yy ty 


